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THE WAY OUT. 
Home Talk by J. H. N., Oct. 29, 1867. 

F we were living in a cave in the middle of 

@ mountain with thousands of feet of solid 
rock above us, how useless would be any en- 
deavor on our part to penetrate through that 
massive pile to the beautiful world outside! 
But if some one from above should drill and 
blast, and sink a shaft into the mountain (as 
they are doing at Hoosac), down to the cave 
where we dwelt, our condition would be quite 
different. The question with us, then, would 
not be whether we could work our way alone, 
through our rocky surroundings up to light 
and freedom, but whether we could find the 
shaft and avail ourselves of that. If we could 
only discover that opening, we could begin to 
see light, and breathe air as pure as that at 
the top of the shaft, and so immediately begin 
to participate in the life and blessings of the 
outside world. 

However unreal the foregoing picture may 
seem, it well illustrates our state in regard to 
salvation. While this world is enveloped in 
the darkness of the Evil One, the light and 
freedom of heaven are as inaccessible to us 
as would be the health-giving influences of na- 
ture if we were hidden in the mountain cav- 
ern. But Christ, coming down from heaven, 
and drilling through the thick coverings of 
evil spirits and wicked ways which had accu- 
mulated for ages, made a shaft clear through 
to the center of the devil’s kingdom. If we 
believe this, we need no longer attempt to 
break a passage for ourselves up through that 
kingdom of darkness and death, but have 
only to find this shaft of Christ’s life and res- 
urrection-power. If we can but reach that 
shaft, where the buckets are going up and 
down, we shall, in process of time, be able to 
ascend where Christ is. 

There are hints in Paul’s writings, of a 
theory similar to this. Here is an instance: 
“Say not in thine heart, who shall ascend into 
heaven? (that is to bring Christ down from 
above :) or, who shall descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the 
dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart : 
that is, the word of faith, which we preach 
[the shaft]: that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from 


the dead, thon shalt be saved.” There is an- 





other passage in Ephesians of the same kind, 
where Paul speaks of Christ’s “ descending 
into the lower parts of the earth,” and then 
“ascending above all heavens,” evidently 
intimating that men are living in caverns far 
down under the earth, and that Christ, by de- 
scending and ascending, has established com- 
munication with them. 

After drilling down into our cavern, and 
setting in operation the windlass and buckets 
of the resurrection, Christ shouts to us from 
the lower end of the shaft, telling us where 
we are, what we need, and what he can do for 
us. His voice goes ringing through our sub- 
terranean abode, ‘ Ask and ye shall receive! 
Seek and ye shall find! Wake up! Bestir 
yourselves! Grope about, if you cannot seo! 
Rub your eyes till you can see! Find the 
shaft! Breathe the sweet air that comes down 
to you, and get ready to ascend !” 


SALVATION BY ANALYSIS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Oct. 25, 1867. 

Y inheritance, and by our own wicked 

works, we come into what may be called 
chemical combination with the Evil One; and 
salvation is effected by a process which dis- 
engages our spirits from this combination; in 
other words, by decomposition. The essential 
spiritual idea of repentance is just that—chem- 
ical decomposition ; the precipitation of the 
devil, setting the human spirit free. The 
great question, of course, is how to bring about 
this repentance ; that is, how to start spiritual 
decomposition. 

In many cases, people are evidently con- 
scious of being in the snare of the devil; as 
insane persons often know their own condition. 
They see that they have no power of their 
own wills, but are under the control of some- 
thing that carries them where, in their deep- 
est thoughts, they are unwilling to go. They 
even see that it is the devil who holds them 
captive ; and that nothing but spiritual, God- 
given repentance can set them free. They 
long for repentance, but feel that their hearts 
are hard, and don’t know how to begin to re- 
pent. Now it would be a wonderful and 
blessed discovery to them in this situation, if 
they could find some medicine to be taken, or 
some definite thing to be done, which would be 
sure to start spiritual decomposition, and dis- 
solve their hearts into repentance and freedom 
to combine with eternal life. What is the 
name of the acid or alkali that must be intro- 
duced into this terrible combination to com- 
mence precipitation of the devil? Or if the 
necessary elements are all present, but inac- 
tive for want of certain chemical conditions, 





what can be done to shake them into reaction ? 

I think a practical answer can be given to 
these questions. 

One of the inevitable results of your combi- 
nation with the devil, is that you do things 
that you are ashamed of. Wicked spirits love 
darkness ; they live in darkness; their deeds 
are deeds of darkness ; and they ‘‘ come not to 
the light, lest their deeds should be reproved.” 
If your spirit has been combined with such 
spirits, they have been working their deeds 
of darkness in you and by you. Perhaps you 
have hated to do their dirty work, but have 
found your will carried against your convic- 
tions ; and finally, have come to regard their 
deeds of darkness as your own, and have ta- 
ken on yourself their condemnation and shame, 
and hatred of the light. In short you have got 
within you devil’s secrets, which you are care- 
fully keeping for fear of your own shame. Now 
if you will look over the lot of these secrets, 
and select the very one that you most hate to 
tell of, and go and confess it to some friend 
who will make good use of it, I can almost 
warrant that you will start decomposition. 
Because evil spirits love darkness, the moment 
you begin to come to the light by confessing 
your sins, you begin to dissolve partnership 
with them. They find themselves betrayed and 
begin toleave. Therefore, instead of trying to 
escape criticism and the judgment, turn right 
round and help on the searching out of all 
your devil’s secrets; and instead of coming to 
shame and suffering thereby, you will get im- 
mediate relief from the misery of a hard heart, 
and find yourself emerging into the blessed- 
ness of that “ repentance that needeth not to 
be repented of.” Then you will know and 
feel the supreme luxury of combining with 
spirits who have nothing to be ashamed of 
and no secrets to keep—the ransomed of the 
Lord, who walk in white. 


THE MOST CIVILIZED SHALL RULE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Oct. 80, 1867. 

T is said that the people of this country 

pay more for tobacco than for bread. The 
use of tobacco is probably more universal now 
than it has ever been before; and although 
much of the foolishness which otherwise would 
find vent in whiskey-and-beer-drinking, now 
takes the form of smoking and chewing, yet 
as long as people use tobacco they will have 
an appetite also for strong drinks. Smoking 
makes people dry, and inflames their appetite 
for something which will make them tipsy. To- 
bacco itself produces a certain kind of intoxica- 
tion, but complete satisfaction is not attained 
without further stimulation. A very great 
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effort has been made by the temperance folks, 
to stop the use of strong drinks; but it has 
evidently failed because they have still al- 
lowed the use of tobacco. Reformers have 
not attacked the right wing of the enemy ; 
they have gained a partial victory on the left 
wing, but have lost in the general engage- 
ment. 

And now to modulate into a different strain : 
I am satisfied that the men of this country 
are far more barbarous than the women. 
These habits of tobacco-sucking and dram- 
drinking are almost entirely confined to the 
men. ‘The tobacco, which costs the country 
more than its bread, is not much used by the 
women ; and, out of the cities, dram-drinking 
among women is rare. 


If our idea that marriage is one of the 
twin relics of barbarism is true, then we must 
expect to find that it naturally creates, where- 
ever it exists, two classes corresponding to 
those produced by slavery. At the south, sla- 
very has created a class of whites who pre- 
tend to be highly civilized, but who are really 
very barbarous ; and on the other hand it has 
produced a class of negroes who, in spite of 
ignorance and repression, are really quite civ- 
ilized. My belief is that when “ judgment 
shall be laid to the line and righteousness to 
the plummet,” it will be found that existing 
sexual institutions have created two similar 
classes in the north, and probably all over the 
world, and that the dividing line runs between 
the men and the women. The men by their 
position have contracted the vices of the 
‘“‘high-toned southern gentleman; ” and the 
women have cultivated, or rather have been 
forced to cultivate, the virtues and civili- 
zation of the negroes. Women as a class, 
have been bred to better habits’ of obedience, 
industry and chastity, than men. The 
men have compelled the women to be chaste, 
while they have allowed themselves to be un- 
chaste. They have exerted their selfish power 
over women to compel them to wholesome 
moral and physical habits, while they have in- 
dulged themselves like southern lords. 

Therefore, as I said before, my impression 
is that the women of this country, as a class, 
are far more civilized than the men. It is 
easier for them to work into organization and 
obedience, and to keep clear of sensuality. 
They love order and industry better than do 
the men. ‘The progress of civilization is 
marked by the gradual rise of women from 
degradation. The same impulse which freed 
the slaves, is going right on to free the women, 
as the female-suffrage agitation shows. We 
find in our Community, a steady instinctive 
movement toward putting women in places of 
trust. Taking the sexes as they stand, wo- 
men, as to their moral nature, and their physical 
organization and habits, are nearer to heaven 
and the angels than men are. Elevating wo- 
men is something like putting up lightning- 
rods: it is offering points of attraction to 
heaven and the angels. I believe the moral 
habits of heaven will come down upon us 





through the women. This movement for giv- 
ing the suffrage to women may yo farther than 
people think. What if it should go cn until the 
women govern the country! The negroes, ac- 
cording to present indications, are going to 
govern the south. Iam inclined to think 
that the same tendency will be carried through 
at the north. Indeed it is a law that is 
sweeping over the world, thatthe civilized 
shall rule the barbarous; and it applies to 
classes, as well as nations. It is very certain 
that God’s will is, that the most civilized class 
in this country shall rule, and if women are 
the most civilized, they willrule. Let the men 
who smoke and drink whiskey, look to it. 





‘“*FROM THE BEGINNING IT WAS 
NOT so.” 


“The Pharisees came unto him, tempting him, and 
saying unto him, Is it lawful fora man to put away 
his wife for every cause? And he answered and 
said unto them, Have ye not read, that he which 
made them at the beginning, made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and 
they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are 
no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God 
hath joined together, letnotman put asunder. They 
say unto him, Why did Moses then command to give 
a writing of divorcement, and to put heraway? He 
saith unto them, Moses, because of the hardness of 
your | earts, suffered you to put away your wives: 
but from the beginning it was not so.” —Matt. 19: 3—8, 


T is evident that Christ’s attention in this 

comment on the law of marriage, was di- 
rected exclusively to the question about di- 
vorce. His doctrine is, that God in the 
beginning created human beings in the two 
forms, male and female, which fact makes the 
sexual relation primary, and all other rela 
tions (such as those of parents and children, 
which were not in the original act of creation, 
but came afterward by process of nature,) 
secondary. Hence he argues that the sexual 
relation is supremely sacred and indissoluble ; 
and that the loose relation tolerated as mar- 
riage by Moses, was contrary to nature, and 
justifiable only as a necessary concession to 
the depravity of the Jews. 

Now, to show that this argument from the 
original constitution of things, against separa- 
tions and desertions, cannot legitimately be 
used in defense of the general law of mar- 
riage established by Moses and the legislators 
of other nations, ancient and modern, we will 
turn it in another direction, but in such a man- 
ner that the bearing of it shall be indisputably 
the same. 

Suppose the Pharisees had come to Christ, 
tempting him about the law of incest, instead 
of the law of divorce, and saying unto him, 
“Ts it lawful for a man to marry his sister or 
any other near relative?” His answer must 
have been, “ Have ye not read that at the 
beginning, God made but one pair? Where 
could the sons of Adam have found wives, if 
they had not married their own sisters? Have 
ye not read also, how the earth was peopled 
after the flood by a single family? Where 
could Noah’s grandsons have found wives, if 
they had not married their own cousins? 





Again, have ye not read how Abraham. mar- 
ried his half-sister, from whom came Isaac 
and the whole Jewish stock ; and how Isaac and 
Jacob traveled far to find wives among their 
own kindred, and were commended for it; 
while Esau took a wife from among his unre- 
lated neighbors, and was disapproved? There- 
fore a man in seeking a wife shall leave stran- 
gers and cleave unto his own family and 
kindred.” If then the Pharisees had asked, 
Why did Moses then command not to marry a 
sister or any near relative ?”” the answer would 
have been—* Moses gave you this law be- 
cause of the hardness of your hearts, and to 
prevent the confusion which your ungovern- 
able lusts would have made, if family connec- 
tion had been left free. But from the begin- 
ning it was not so.” 


TALK ABOUT POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


I HAVE nearly finished Carey’s three large 
volumes entitled “ Principles of Social Sci- 
ence.” I would not recommend them to per- 
sons who are seeking entertaining reading. The 
whole work contains a hundred or more meth- 
ods of illustrating a certain chain of ideas, un- 
der different headings. The author has ap- 
parently so resolute a determination to make 
his readers understand him, that he hardly 
knows where to stop. He seems to think 
that the world has been misled by false teachers 
who have preceded him, and that upon him de- 
volves the responsibility of setting it right. 
Hence it is that he reiterates his theory so 
persistently, and in so many different ways. 

The doctrines of Mr. Carey, briefly stated, 
are, that civilization consists in the infinite di- 
vision of labor; and that so long as commerce 
or free interchange is not interfered with, and 
so far as the natural obstructions to it are re- 
moved, there is nothing to prevent unbounded 
prosperity and thrift. In illustration of this 
idea, he brings forward the case of the farmer 
who lives in the midst of a large manufacturing 
population. There is an immediate call, and 
good prices are offered, for his grain, roots, fruit 
and cattle, while at the same time the labor, the 
manure, the tools and’ machinery, for produ- 
cing these things can be found near at hand. 
On the other hand the manufacturer is benefited 
by the close proximity of the wood, stone, coal 
and ores, as well as the products of the farmer’s 
labor close at hand, because there is compara- 
tively little force wasted in transportation. 
Carey holds that rapid and easy production, 
coupled with free and unobstructed interchange, 
are the direct sources of prosperity. 

This doctrine negatively stated, is, that what- 
ever prolongs the distance or increases the ob- 
structions between the producer and consumer, 
is a curse, and tends toward general poverty 
and distress. The author claims, or at least 
leaves us to infer, that there is a vampire spirit, 
which operates among rulers, soldiers, bankers 
and traders, inducing them to place obstructions, 
or at least to avail themselves of obstructions, 
between the producer and consumer—laying a 
tax upon both. A large part of the book is de- 
voted to the work of showing up the ten thou- 
sand different ways in which this vampire life is 
sucking the blood of honest industry, and _pro- 
moting the ignorance, want and misery which 
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prevail to such a frightful extent in the world 
at large. 

Perhaps a single illustration, which is often 
made use of by the author, will best show the 
manner in which the producer and consumer 
are widely separated, and have obstructions 
placed between them, so that the trader, whose 
ostensible business it is to supply the wants of 
each, takes the lion’s share to himself. That 
illustration is found in the case of England and 
her East Indian possessions. When Great 
Britain first interfered in the east, she found a 
nation semi-barbarous, and yet prosperous. 
There was a certain balance kept up between 
the production of cotton and other raw materi- 
als, and the manufactures (rude though they 
were), which promoted the good of all, and the 
increase of wealth in the country. The first 
step taken by England, was to secure freedom 
to trade with the natives. With her superior 
machinery at home, her traders could undersell 
the Indian merchants, and throw them out of 
employment. Of course the native manufactu- 
rer’s occupation was also gone, the profits which 
he had depended on, going into the hands of the 
foreign adventurers. What could these two 
classes which were thus suddenly bereft of their 
means of livelihood, do? Evidently nothing 
but join the tillers of the soil, who were the 
producers of cotton or other raw material. The 
result is manifest. These producers of raw mate- 
rial, lose their accustomed home market, at the 
same time that they meet a host of competitors 
in their business. The final consequence is, that 
there is no market for cotton and such products, 
and no market for the labor of men’s hands; 
the money that they formerly possessed, has 
gone to the foreigners, and they are left to starve. 

It might be objected to this view, that the 
producers of cotton could find a market in Eng- 
land. This appears somewhat plausible; but 
upon reflection, the following objections present 
themselves: * 

1. England is an immense distance from 
India, and while cotton is bulky, cloth is com- 
pact, and a large value of it can be transported 
at a comparatively small cost. This extra cost 
of transporting cotton must come out of the 
producer. 


2. All this expense of transportation is un- 
productive labor of the vampire sort. 

3. The producers of cotton are at the mer- 
cy of the English manufacturers and traders, 
they being at liberty to fix the price of both 
the cotton and the cloth. The India cotton 
when carried to England must compete in price 
with cotton brought from the United States and 
other countries. 

The same rule applies to other manufactures 
as well as those of cotton, and the final result 
of the system is, that a country rich in all the 
natural elements of the highest prosperity, is 
depleted of its wealth, and we hear of whole 
villages of people being swept from the face of 
the earth by famine. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the producer 
of raw cotton is at the same time a consumer 
of cotton goods, we see clearly in this case that 
this system of trading, places twice the distance 
from England to India, between the produ- 
cer of the raw material and the consumer of 
the finished fabric. Thus the improved machin- 
ery, navigation, and engines of war, the natural 
functions of which are to promote the interests 





of mankind, are used by England as engines for 
the oppression of nations that are weaker than 
herself. We also see how easy it is for the 
cunning trader, under the guise of an apparent- 
ly innocent purpose of merely furnishing cheap 
goods to those who want them, to throw the 
most tremendous obstructions between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and actually to suck 
the life-blood of a whole nation. 


In showing this manifestation of selfishness 
in the trade between a more and a less enlight- 
ened nation, it is not necessary to assume that 
England isa sinner above all other nations. 
Doubtless France, the United States or any 
other nation would have done the same under 
like circumstances, and all of them probably 
have similar sins to answer for. The most that 
can be said of the case is, that unthinking and 
perhaps unscrupulous men avail themselves of 
the military and maritime power as well as the 
manufacturing ability of England to further 
their own interests. This is but one of the nu- 
merous illustrations which the book contains, 
showing some of the bitter fruits of the selfish- 
ness that prevails in trade throughout the world. 

To those who wish to study the conditions 
which are most favorable for the production of 
wealth, and for its distribution, we would recom- 
mend the book. As to the remedy for the 
evils pointed out, we are not convinced that it 
has been found by the author. At least it ap- 
pears to us that there is a “more excellent 


way” than any he has presented. H. J. 8. 


PAUL ON THE WOMAN QUESTION, 
SPIRITUAL lecturer in this city, while 
speaking lately upon the subject of mar- 

riage, reprobated in unmeasured terms the en- 
slavement of woman to man’s lust, and made 
this remark among others: “ Paul talked like 
an old jackass when he said that wives should 
be obedient to their husbands in all things.” 
To say nothing of the ribald coarseness of the 
speaker’s style, his pretended quotation may be 
taken as a fair example of the loose and unfair 
way in which many of these deriders of the 
Bible refer to its teachings on this and kindred 
subjects. The unfairness of the lecturer, in the 
use of this quotation is plainly to be seen on read- 
ing the passages in Paul’s writings, in which he 
refers to the matter. The following are fair 
specimens: “ Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands as unto the Lord.” “ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands as 
it is fit in the Lord.” In other passages the 
terms “ obedience” and “ reverence” are used in 
referring to the relation of woman to man; but 
in almost every instance it appears plain that the 
idea of spiritual rather than mere physical sub- 
ordination is intended, and that no fair con- 
struction of Paul’s language can possibly make 
it convey the idea that he would have woman 
obey or submit to the behests of any man’s 
lust, even though he bea husband. In 1 Cor., 
7: 3—5, Paul seems to put man and woman 
upon equal terms in marriage, so far as any ob- 
ligation in regard to that matter is concerned. 
That such a method of quoting Paul as that 
above referred to, is unfair and ungenerous, is 
plain when we come to consider the whole of 


his teaching. His doctrine is not one-sided, 





ing about man’s duty to woman. The obliga- 
tions which he enjoins upon husbands and wives 
are reciprocal, and neither can be fairly consid- 
ered alone. When Paul says, “ Wives submit 
yourselves to your own husbands,” he couples 
with it this injunction: “ Husbands, love your 
wives.” The class of speakers referred to, are 
very fond of quoting the first, independent of 
its connection, and by their way of doing it, ev- 
idently seek to create the impression that Paul 
would make woman the slave .of man, and al- 
low and encourage him to be a tyrant and a 
brute to her. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. Paul would have man be a guardian and 
savior to woman. He says, “ Husbands Jove 
your wives, [love? how?] even as Christ 
loved the church, and gave himself for it.” 
What ! is it true, after all, that this Paul who 
has been arraigned so much by the professed 
champions of “woman’s rights,” instead of 
teaching that man may take woman and appro- 
priate her to himself, teaches that he should give 
himself for her? Even so. “ Even as Christ 
loved the church.” Paul says the head of the 
woman is the man ;” but he is so only in the sense 
in which “ the head of the man is Christ :” not for 
the purpose of tyrannizing over her and ensla- 
ving her to his passional power, but for the pur- 
pose of leading, edifying, protecting, and saving 
her. “So ought men to love their wives as 
their own bodies.” Man should love woman as 
Christ loved those whom he came to save. 
“Greater love,” said Jesus, “hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for his friends,” 
Yet the quality as well as the quantity of his 
love was greater. “While we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us :” “when we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God, by the death 
of his Son.” This is the quality of the love 
which Paul enjoins husbands to give their wives. 
And every true man will thus seek to love wo- 
man. Every true follower of Christ will labor 
and pray that he may thus be true to- the posi- 
tion which God has assigned him as the head of 
woman, the dynamic member in the grand du- 
ality of humanity, of which woman is the 
“glory,” as Paul says. It is to man thus con- 
sidered, man thus reciprocally related and obli- 
gated to woman, that Paul requires her to sub- 
mit herself. Any other view seems, to the wri- 
ter, one-sided and partial. 

The flippant and sneering manner of the class 
of lecturers referred to, indicates the narrow- 
ness and meanness of their conceptions of this 
subject. They have not risen to the glorious 
height and breadth of the love of Christ. They 
lay special claim to the championship of woman 
as against the tyranny of man. But the legiti- 
mate fruit of their teaching is to weaken and 
destroy her, to foster a spirit of selfishness in 
man, which brings forth fruit in indifference and 
heartlessness to woman’s welfare. An abun- 
dance of facts in the history of infidel reform 
can be cited to prove this assertion. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 24. Fe 


W. T. 





Tue Rock River conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, as well as the Illinois diocesan 


| council, declare that the Bible does not warrant the 


annulling of the marriage relation, except for the 
crime of adultery. Both propose to prohibit their 
priests from marrying persons who have been di- 
vorced for any other cause, and to exclude from 


He does not require woman to be obedient or | their communion all who shall marry in defiance of 


subject to man in marriage, and yet say noth- 


this precept. 
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TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
v. 


M* pen lingers with my memory about those en- 
chanted shores of Lake Leman, or, as it is 
named on the map, the Lake of Geneva. One of its 
memorable sights is the castle of Chillon. 


This old cluster of towers is situated on the edge 
of the lake, at the foot of an overhanging moun- 
tain. It dates from the year 1238, and was a palace 
and stronghold of the Dukes of Sayoy, the ancient 
mnasters of this part of the country. It was captured 
by the Swiss in their war of independence in the 
sixteenth century, and is now kept for an arsenal and 
national show place, like the Tower of London in 
England. 


The shore railroad passes within a stone’s throw of 
it, and the station at which travelers stop is near by. 
We crossed the moat on a bridge, and on applying 
at the entrance we were taken in chafke by a guide, 
who conducted us through the castle. As illustrat- 
ing Swiss simplicity and economy, this guide is a 
shoemaker, who spends his spare time at his trade 
in one of the rooms of the building, and, when called 
by visitors, without removing his apron, goes the 
round with them, and then returns to his bench. 


He first took us into the prison part, which is 
stated to be lower than the waters of the surround- 
ing lake. In one of its dungeons, Bonnivard the 
Swiss patriot was confined for six years. The stone 
pillar and iron, ring to which he was chained, are 
still there, and the surrounding floor which is bro- 
ken and uneven, was worn away, it is said, by the 
tread of hislonely walk. His fate suggested the sub- 
ject of one of Lord Byron’s poems, commencing 
with the following sonnet : 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d— 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 

Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for "twas trod, 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard !—May none those marks efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

The pillars of this dungeon, and in fact nearly all 
the inside walls of the castle, are covered with the 
names of tourists, among which we noted the auto- 
graphs of Byron and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. The guide 
showed us the chapel; the Duke’s bed-chamber, 
with some remains of fresco-work on the ceiling; the 
chamber where he received the knights of Savoy, 
the fire-place of which is about twelve feet long; 
the Hall of Justice where prisoners were tried; the 
column of torture; the place of execution; and 
the oubliette, or dumping-place where the corpses of 
the condemned were shot out into the lake. Fig- 
trees of large size were growing by the castle wall, 
which, with the ever-abounding grape, show the 
temperate climate of this locality. 


The road to Geneva skirts the shores of the lake 
for a long distance. At Vevay, our first stopping 
place after Chillon, we lost ourselves in the vineyards 
back of the town, searching for a point of view 
which we had seen in a picture athome. Afterwards 
I had a little adventure in recovering a lost article. 
Having left my umbrella at Chillon, the station-mas- 
ter at Vevay said he would telegraph to have it 
broughttome. The reply reported to me from Chillon 
was that the umbrella had not been found there. 
Being certain that it was left there, and the distance 
being only a few miles, I took a return train and 
went to look for it. Arriving there I spoke to Mon- 
sieur, the chef de gare, of my loss. He made but lit- 
tle reply. Soon afterward, when he had stepped out 
on some business, I mentioned the matter to a ser- 
vant girl, who went into the chef’s room and 
directly returned with the missing utensil. This 
misappropriation was the only instance of rascality 
that I met in any of the public officials of 
Europe. While traveling in England, my comrade 
left his walking-stick at Oxenholme, Westmoreland, 
and by telegraphing for it, it was punctually for- 
warded to him the next day at Liverpool. 





Continuing down the lake we passed Lausanne, 
where the Hotel Gibbon (named from the historian 
who here finished his work on the Roman empire) 
was conspicuous from the cars. Then we came in 
sight of Mt. Blanc, rising above the intervening 
mountains across the lake, forty miles away. The 
profile of its snowy peak became more and more 
symmetrical as we proceeded, till it appeared sur- 
mounting the jagged line of Alps that stretched 
away on either hand, like a titanic tent pitched among 
the ice-ruins of a frozen world. This scene was in 
full view from the cars, for many miles,as we rode 
down the lake. 


At Geneva, we walked through the market gardens 
of the suburb to the spot where the rivers Arve and 
Rhonecome together. The latter, after passing through 
Lake Geneva near by, is clear, and has the bluish 
color of the lake. The Arve, flowing down from the 
glaciers, is very turbid, and the two streams, after 
their junction, run side by side as far as we could 
see, without mingling their colors. Both currents 
are very swift. 

Geneva is a city of watch-makers, and has many 
schools and boarding-houses. It is the head-quar- 
ters of Protestant influence and republican feeling 
on the continent of Europe. The church in which 
Calvin preached is still here. From the beauty of 
its situation, the cheapness of its markets, and the 
advantages it offers for education, it is a favorite 
place of residence for foreigners. 


After taking lodgings at the Hotel de Geneve, we 
went out on the quay to watch the sunset on Mt. 
Blanc. . After the other peaks around had dropped 
into shadow, the whole upper part of Mt. Blanc 
glowed like a carbuncle or like molten copper. After 
a while the gloom began to creep up its side, and ex- 
tinguish its glory, leaving an ashy, leaden hue on the 
snow, where, a moment before, all was radiant with 
golden fire. G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 
....The grape-vines are all trimmed, laid down 
and covered with earth. 


..--Our people have just completed a new omni- 
bus similar in construction to our otherone. It was 
built for the purpose of carrying the silk-factory 
girls to and from their boarding-places. 

....We had a very pleasant bee, of about an hour 
and ahaif, at the Tontine after supper last night, 
for paring and cutting apples. About sixty of the 
family were present and ninteen bushels of apples 
were pared and cored. 


....Three of the avenue rooms in the wing of the 
Mansion House have been vacated, and the par- 
titions between them are being taken away, for the 
purpose of making one large room for the children 
to play in the coming winter. 

....We rode over to Vernon yesterday afternoon, 
and on our return, about sunset, we met, midway 
between Mr. Hubbard’s and W. P., one of our young 
women trundling a very small wheelbarrow, such 
an one as our little three-year-old boys use in their 
play. The ludicrousness of the thing attracted our 
attention at once, and we were anxious to learn the 
cause of so strange a procedure. The facts, we are 
told, were these: Mr. Campbell came over here 
from W. P. with an old gig, a miserably rickety 
thing, and when ready to return he invited a certain 
lady to ride home with him. As there was some 
hesitancy on the part of said lady to comply, a 
friend of hers who was present, said, jokingly, “ If 
you'll go I will come after you with a wheelbarrow.” 
She was taken at her word, and Miss ~ jumped 
into the gig, telling her lady friend that she should 
hold her strictly to her promise, which our heroine 
felt bound to fulfill to the letter, and which certainly 
required some moral courage, as every one who met 
her gazed and wondered. 

....Mr. Thacker, who left here a day or two since 
for W. C., writes the following: 

Dear FRiEnpDs :—Having arrived safely, I thought 
I would report myself. Nothing of note occurred 
on the way, with the exception that our iron horse 
gave out when in the vicinity of West Springfield. 








He met with some accident to his vital parts I 
judged, as I saw the white breath gushing from his 
brassy chest furiously. We were not long detained 
however. It being down grade, we switched the old 
fellow off the track, and let the train pass on with- 
out a motor, running some three or four miles to the 
bridge, where we met another engine that drew us 
into the depot. Quitea number of the passengers, 
some of them women, supposing we should be de- 
tained some time, left the cars and undertook to foot 
it to Springfield. They were not a little chagrined 
when they saw the train passing them before they 
had walked a third of the way, and under such 
headway as rendered any attempt to get aboard 
hepeless. I thought how much the world generally 
would be benefited by alittle study of the lesson of 
patience. Yours truly, H. T. 


...-A barrel and a half of Black-Jack has been 
made. Mrs. Allen of W.C., managed the making 
of it. We believe it is an old Connecticut conserve. 
At any rate many of us never saw this excellent 
concoction before. We imagine it must be a fine 
accompaniment to a Thanksgiving dinner; and for 
the sake of persons who may be as ignorant of its 
merits as we were, we subjoin the following receipt 
furnished us by Mrs. Allen: “To half a bushel of 
quinces, put one bushel of pears; the proportion 
should be the same for any quantity made. Weigh 
the quinces, and add as many pounds of sugar as 
there are pounds of quinces. The pears should be 
pared but not cored, while the quinces should be 
cored and not pared. When ready for stewing, put 
a layer of pears in the kettle, then a layer of quinces, 
then a portion of the sugar, and so on. Put inas 
much water as the kettle will hold without boiling 
over, or until the fruit is well covered, and keep it 
so until done. After boiling commences, keep a 
moderate fire, especially the latter part of the time, 
as then the sauce is apt to burn unless closely watched. 
It should be stewed for six or eight hours. When 
sufficiently cooled, put it in jars or butter-tubs, and 
keep it in the cellar.” 

FROM THE NEW YORK AGENCY. 

....A lady called at the office yesterday and in- 
quired if we kept the manufactures of the Shakers 
for sale. She was told that we did not—that this 
was the office of the Oneida Community, and that 
we had thei manufactures for sale. ‘ Oh,” says she, 
“T know all that, but I diénot know but you also 
kept the Shaker goods.” She then said that she 
lived in England, and on her return thither she 
wished to take with her something made by the dif- 
ferent queer Societies in this country. 

....On Saturday forenoon H. W. B. missed his 
memorandum-book. The last he recollected of it, 
it was lying on the desk where he was writing, and 
he had not been out of the building since he knew 
it was there. The book contained a record of his 
orders and of his business generally. In the pocket 
were various statistics, samples, &c., of some impor- 
tance to himself, and also about 50 cents’ worth of 
postage stamps. After no little searching, and con- 
siderable inquiry, he gave up the book as lost and 
was about buying another, when the mail-carrier 
came from the post-office, bringing a heavy package 
for H. W. B.; 18 cts. postage. On opening the 
same, it proved to be the missing memorandum. 
Everything was left intact—license and all—except 
the government stamps, which were missing. We 
thank the thief for returning the book. 

....Some of our members spent a couple of hours 
at the American institute Fair to-day. A school of 
deaf mutes were present, and attracted considerable 
attention. Some of them seemed to have brought 
the art of pantomine to perfection, and it was 
highly amusing to see them converse. A large space 
in the fair is taken up with machinery, particularly 
force-pumps, in operation. The gallery is given up 
to sewing, knitting and embroidering machines. In 
the picture-hall, besides “the usual paintings, are 
beautiful specimens of hand-craft, such as work- 
boxes, kaleidoscopes, confectionery, cakes, &c. <A 
steam-wagon attracted our notice; also a great vari- 
ety of mowers and reapers. But the crowning in- 
vention, and that which drew the largest crowds, 
was the preumatic railway. Itconsists of a great 
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iron tube, six or seven feet in diameter and one hun- 
dred feet in length. Inside this tube is a car suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate ten adult persons. At 
one end a huge circular fan is worked by steam. 
The motion of the car one way is caused by the fan 
exhausting the air from the tube, and the other way 
by forcing air into the tube. It took us just one 
minute to go from one end of the tube to the other 
and back—passage free. 


WALLINGFORD. 


...-The afternoon plunge into the river has not 
yet been abandoned, though the cold nights inevi- 
table at this season have given an almost icy chilli- 
ness to the water. 


...-A youth, luxuriating in that epoch of life 
when the use of big words and sententious expres- 
sions kindles young ambition, having left here for 
Oneida, writes us that he is “living at Willow Place, 
where everything goes on like clock-work, with un- 
tiring effects !” 

...-This morning one of the girls was heard to 
say laughingly, “ There, I’ve solved a problem! I 
‘dreamed a dream;’ I dreamed that the devil ashe 
was cast out of persons fled into the fruit, and that 
in proportion as people become good, we must ex- 
pect the fruit to be diseased and infested with para- 
sites.” Upon which, another girl told her dream: 
“T thought William Tell passed by our house with 
a Railroad Locomotive—a new invention of his own, 
just completed—the peculiarity of which, was that it 
run on common roads, without even so much as an 
iron track.” These funny dreams were immediately 
offset by another. The third Miss fancied herself 
and a gentleman friend enjoying a ride, without 
either reins or whip to guide their horse, but they 
were provided with a hammer and flat-iron and 
made Cub go by raps of the hammer on the iron. 
She bethought herself: her pocket was filled with 
walnuts and this was the time for “a crack.” So 
now she made every stroke of the hammer serve the 
double purpose of horse-whip and nut-cracker ! 


....Our noon meetings have occasionally been en- 
livened lately by solo performances in pantomime. 
The idea was suggested by Mr. Noyes. He said 
he imagined that in heaven everything became 
language, or expression, and that mere verbal lan- 
guage was of minor importance. In view of this he 
queried whether we were not confining ourselves too 
much to the English language—to speaking with 
the tongue—to have fellowship with the heavens. 
“What if we should some morning,” said he, “ re- 
solve that we will not speak a word all day with 
our tongues, but make our communications by pan- 
tomime?” Then he proposed that persons be nomi- 
nated to represent to us familiar stories of their own 
selection in pantomime, and let us see if we could 
guess what they were telling by the gestures they 
made. It would, at any rate, be good practice for 
people to try this plan, and it would besides afford 
us some fun. One day the story of Jonah was 
told us in this style, and those who before might 
have felt uncertain as to whether they had guessed 
correctly, had no further room for doubt when the 
narrator reached the point where his hero was swal- 
lowed by the whale. 


....Unlike ordinary country establishments, Com- 
munity hens have been allotted a house and yard by 
themselves in which to cackle and scratch for a liv- 
ing, while they have been entirely restricted from 
the grounds about our dwellings. But last spring 
a dainty brood of chickens nestled through their 
infancy in the hedge near the croquet ground; then, 
having grown larger, they came peeping up to the 
back door, and out on the green and over the garden- 
beds, until we learned to regard them as a legitimate 
part of the lawn szenery. Although they are now 
full-grown we still continue to call them “ chickens,” 
just as mothers often call their youngest child “ baby,” 
even after he is old enough to go to college. They 
are white as snow, and have so many curious char- 
acteristics that it is often an interesting sight to 
watch them. When a shower comes up they huddle 
together under the circular seat round the cherry- 
tree, and at night they roost amid the dense boughs 
of a Norway spruce. The other day some tufts of 
feathers being found near a hole in the ground, and 





only seven of the chickens appearing in sight, it was 
surmised that a mink, or some other predaceous 
creature, had caught one of them and dragged it 
into the hole. A trap was immediately brought to 
the rescue, but before it was fairly set, the missing 
chicken was seen among its companions pursuing its 
usual occupations with wonted unconcern. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


[The New Haven Palladium, the New York World 
The Scientific American, and we don’t know how 
many more newspapers, are making fun of our cor- 
respondent’s plan of a railroad across the ocean. 
We are glad to see them enjoying themselves. For 
the sake of fair play to all sides, we here present an- 
other correspondent’s researches, which are not al- 
together favorable to the project :] 


New York, Oct. 29, 1867. 

EDITOR OF THE CircULAR:—I recently came in 
contact with an officer of the United States Engi- 
necr Corps, engaged upon extensive government 
works, and well experienced in matters of bridging 
and diking. I called to his notice the project of 
your late correspondent for bridging the Atlantic. 
Of course he suggested a lunatic asylum for the pro- 
jector. Originators of all startling novelties may ex- 
pect an abundance of such remarks. 

Without feeling competent to pronounce on its 
feasibility, I asked, as a matter of curiosity, fora few 
details. Taking the Atlantic at its supposed greatest 
depth of ten miles, I asked how much filling in with 
stone a million men might accomplish in a year, pre- 
suming the width of the work to be three miles, and 
that they had the material brought to hand. His 
computation was two hundred and ten feet, allowing 
that the men worked two hundred and fifty days in 
the year. Sundays and rainy days usually prevent 
a laboring man from working more in that period. 
The quantity ‘of stone required, bewilders the im 
agination. For one foot of the distance, 33,000,000 
cubic yards would be needed. Frequent sluices and 
bridges would be required ; but beyond the obstacles 
of time and labor, the officer could give no reasons 
against the practicability of the work. He states 
that a vertical wall of stone masonry would be es- 
sential for the whole distance, extending twenty-five 
fect below the surface of the water, to serve as a 
barrier against waves. If a sloping wall of loose 
rocks were presented, they would be washed away. 
This would be the case also with a slanting wall of 
masonry, if by any chance the waves got a leverage 
under any part of it. 

The soundings for a long distance from each coast, 
and the Banks of Newfoundland, would offer com- 
parative shallows, but it is doubtful if, in the hun- 
dred years hence that your correspondent sets as the 
period of the work, men will not be employed in 
improvements upon swamps and rivers, which will 
yet be far from reclamation, notwithstanding that 
armies may no longer be in existence. N. 


THE INSIDE VIEW. 
Willow Place, Oct. 30, 1867. 

EpiTtor OF THE CrrcuLAR:—Truth, as well as 
justice to the Community, requires a few words 
more from me in reference to what my father has 
published in the Albany, Troy and Schenectady pa- 
pers, and which has been copied in several other 
papers of the state. 

One of his principal arguments is, that the Com- 
munity make great efforts to proselyte. “They 
labor, write, print, circulate, &c., to accomplish their 
end—ruin families by proselyting a wife, son or 
daughter.” 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than that 
the Community obtrude their sentiments on others. 
Their enthusiasm works toward self-improvement, 
not toward propagandism. Yet if they make im- 
provements in individual character, or in social life, 
that command attention and respect, these will cer- 
tainly propagate their principles, and they cannot 
avoid it. The paper is published for the benefit of their 
own associations and fellow-believers, but it is not 





sent to any person unless he requests it. My father 
adduces my case as an example of this proselyting 
ambition, saying, “they have taken my only son; 
he was seduced by the Communists.” His words 
convey the impression that the Community did all 
they could to persuade me to come to Oneida, 
when the truth is, I asked permission to come, and 
they consented to admit me into their school on tri- 
al. I have preserved all the letters I ever received 
from them, and will make extracts from those which 
approach the nearest to “seduction.” And here let 
me say, they never wrote to me, or sent me any of 
their publications till 1 wrote to them. The first let- 
ter of any importance that I wrote to the Commu- 
nity, was one dated May 3, 1864, asking to be em- 
ployed for wages in some one of their businesses. 
This is the reply: 

In respect to your coming here as a worker, in 
your present circumstances; we hesitate to advise 
such a move while your father stands in the attitude 
of an opposer to our views. We think it would be 
better for you to get into and continue in business 
outside of us, until your obligations to your father 
are fulfilled or until he releases you from them. At 
the same time, be free to correspond with one or 
more of our people, and study our writings. 

our well wisher, G. W. Hamrirton. 


After this I corresponded occasionally with Mr. 8. 
W. Nash. To show the tenor of our correspond- 
ence, I will give a coup!e of specimens from the let- 
ters I received : 

Feb. 4, 1865. 

Dear BroruHeER :—Sincere seekers after truth visit 
us more for the purpose of looking at the heart 
of the Community, and forming an interior acquaint- 
ance, than for external knowledge of us; and this is 
as it should be. The true way of making the ac- 
quaintance of the Community, is|to approach us 
“ spiritual end first,” as we sometimes say. 

Yours, 8. W. Nasu. 


March, 27, 1865. 
‘What you say about the witness of the 
Spirit, interests me a good deal. I think you take 
the right view of it. John’s text is certainly the 
best I know of. He bases it, not on feelings, im- 
pulses, or emotions, but on simple faith in God’s 
word. And his word is, “ He that believeth on the 
Son of God, hath the witness in himself. He that 
believeth not God, hath made him a liar, because he 
believeth not the record that God gave of his Son. 
And this is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” ‘That isa 
fact to be accepted and believed, merely because 
God says it is so, and not because it is made true in 
your consciousness. Believe without sight, and the 
consciousness of the truth will come as the result ot 
your faith. This is my idea of the test of the ‘ wit- 
ness of the Spirit.’ It is true in my own experience, 

Yours truly, 8. W. N. 


After I became of age, believing that I and mine 
were the Lord’s, and that he had the highest claim 
to my services, I had a strong desire to cast in my 
lot with the Community at Oneida, who, 1 believed, 
were the only organization that consecrated, or pro- 
fessed to consecrate, themselves wholly to Christ. 
On account of my brother's illness, however, and my 
father’s circumstances, I did not feel that the way 
was open, and therefore wrote to Mr. Nash asking 
for any advice or suggestions he might have in re- 
lation to it. 





REPLY. 
0. C. April, 8, 1866. 
Dear BroruER :—In relation to your remaining 
at home and taking care of your father and brother, 
very likely that is the best thing for you to do at 
present. Indeed, I am not at all certain but it is 
the thing which you oughtto do. Yet I, asa repre- 
sentative of the Community cannot take the re- 
sponsibility of advising you in relation to it. The 
only thing I can recommend you to do is to put 
yourself in vital communication with the spirit of 
earnestness that is now working in the Community, 
by going to God for yourself, and bathing yourself 
in his spirit. Iam certain if you do this, you will 
know what his will is concerning you.” 
Truly Yours, 8. W. N. 
Some time after my brother’s death, feeling that 
the way was open for me to go to Oneida, I wrote 
to Mr. Nash expressing my wish. 
ANSWER. 
0. 0. May, 29, 1866. 
Dear BrornHerR:—In conversation with Mr. 
Hamilton about your coming here, he said he would 
like to have the matter referred to Mr. Cragin; so 
I wrote to him about it, and received his reply on 
Friday last. He submitted the matter to the family 
at Wallingford, and the result is a decision to invite 
you to make a trial of our school. So you will be 
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free to come to Oneida and make trial of community 
life, as soon as you can make it convenient. 
Affectionately, 8S. W. Nasu. 
The uniform cautiousness of the Community in 
regard to giving me advice, is even more clearly ex- 
hibited in the following extract of a later date, 
After I had obtained permission to go to Oneida, I 
was yet undecided whether to go at once, or wait till 
the close of the term in college. Asking the mind 
of the Community in reference to it, I received this 


reply : 
O. C., June 25, 1866. 
DEAR BROTHER:—After some consultation with 
Mr. Hamilton, as to what reply I should make to 
your request for advice, he as well as 1, came to the 
conclusion, that in consideration of your father’s bit- 
ter feelings toward the Community, you hac better 
take upon yourself the responsibility of deciding 
whether you come here at once or finish your college 
term. The Community of course make you free te 
come if you think best, but you had better make it 
your own act. Yours very truly, 8 W. N. 


The above correspondence comprises all that was 
written to me by the Community, relating to my ap- 
plication for membership. It will be seen that there 
was no “seduction” or persuasion on their part, but 
the reverse; for my first proposal was not accepted. 
My father, therefore, has no ground for complaint 
against the Community. If there was any injustice 
done, J am the only one he can properly hold re- 
sponsible for it. The same is true of the fifty dollars 
which I sent to Wallingford while a minor. The 
Community were not acquainted with my circum- 
stances at the time, and I sent it without previous 
consultation. They returned the money to my father, 
as soon as their attention was called to the real state 
of the case. 

Previous to my coming here, there was no influ- 
ence bearing on me to lead me to the Community, 
but that of the religious truth which I knew they 
possessed, and the example of my mother. She has 
been a steadfast believer in the doctrine of Perfec- 
tionism, eighteen or twenty years, and her life has 
been an excellent commentary on her religion. An 
ever kind mother, a faithful wife, a friend always 
ready to distribute from her limited stores to those 
who need, she is loved by all who know her. Her 
cheerful, earnest faith won my confidence and love; 
and I was led to study and accept her religion. 

My father condemns the manner in which the 
Community train their children, and asks, “ What 
kind of mothers can those be, who can voluntarily 
give up to others the care of their children‘at the 
age of a year or fifteen months?” 

My father knows too well by his own observation 
that there are few mothers who have the requisite 
talent, or have attained that freedom from idolatrous 
love for their children necessary to give them the 
proper training. The Community children are with 
their parents a good deal, and show quite as much 
filial affection as those brought up in the ordinary 
way, and are much more obedient. There is nota 
mother in the Community but will say her children 
are far better cared for than if they were under her 
exclusive charge. It isa common thing for parents 
to intrust their children to others at an early age, that 
they may receive an intellectual education; with 
how much more reason may they do it for the sake 
of a religious training. Can any one say that the 
mother of Samuel did an unwise thing when she 
“ gave him unto the Lord all the days of his life ?” 

I desire to have it understood that in coming to 
the Community I have joined a church—one 
eminently favorable to spiritual growth. During 
my stay here I have witnessed radical conversions 
and wonderful improvement in individual character, 
and have been conscious myself of steady growth and 
improvement. 

For the consideration of those who may be dis- 
posed to think that the Community doctrines and 
practices tend to looseness, or that it was the social 
theory which most attracted me, I will state that 
although I have been here a year and a quarter, in 
good fellowship with the Community, I have never 
done anything which the laws of marriage could 
condemn. Yours truly, 

Joun 8S. FREEMAN. 

—Don’t be in a hurry for good things, such as 
love. Perseyere in seeking after God until the day 








dawns and the day-star rises in your heart, and you 
will have love enough, and time enough. You will 
have the love of all good beings. 


THE PATHETIC SIDE. 


ARRIAGE, like the shield in the fable, has 
more than one side. Many persons see only 
the rosy aspect—persistently shutting their eyes to 
any other. One of this class said to us, “ You are 
opposed to all these holy and beautiful domestic re- 
lations which we value so much.” These “ domestic 
relations” do work beautifully sometimes, and then 
again they do not. A specimen of the contrary we 
cut from a city paper: 

A miserable faded looking creature, apparently 
about twenty-five years old, hatless and shoeless, her 
sole attire consisting of a worn-out shaw] and a torn 
skirt, carryinga child of six months in her arms, 
was brought into court yesterday by an officer, who 
stated that he found her in Grand street, and believ- 
ing her to be in destitute circumstances, had arrested 
her as a vagrant and brought her before his Honor. 

“What is your name?’ was asked by Justice 
Mansfield, of the Essex Market Police Court; but 
the woman, who looked and acted like one insane, 
not comprehending the question, stared vacantly at 
her interrogator. 

“She speaks German, I suppose,” continued the 
magistrate. ‘Ask her what her name is, Mr. Inter- 
preter.” 

That functionary of the court, without whose assist- 
ance business would soon be brought to a stand, 
questioned the poor, shivering creature, and reported 
in English that her name was Figel. 

“Are you married ?” 

“ Yes,” (the conversation being conducted through 
the interpreter). 

“ Where is your husband ?” 

“He is now in the Bowery, near Grand street.” 

“What does he do for a living ?” 

“ He gathers rags and bones.” 

“Take a seat there until I send for him. You are 
certainly in a pitiable condition, and must be taken 
care of.” 

The poor creature leaned listlessly on the iron rail- 
ing before the bench, and putting a hand to her fore- 
head, over which she slowly passed it, said :— 

“Yes, lam weak and hungry.” 

An officer was despatched for the woman’s hus- 
band, and in a little time returned with that “lord 
of creation” and a redoubtable looking chiffonnier, 
dressed in the costume of his craft, he was. 

“ Well, sir,” said his Honor, “is this your wife ?” 

The fellow looked sharply at the woman, and then 
ina gutteral voice answered :— 

“Yah; she is mine vrow.” 

“Why don’t you dress her and the child comforta- 
bly and feed them ?” 

“Her! She pe tressed so mooch petter as I pe, 
and she eats as I does. She pes not sick.” 

“ How much money have you in the bank ?” 

The chiffonnier’s dull eye lighted up with a greedy 
look when this question was asked, and answered 
nervously, opening and closing his fingers on the 
palms of his hands as he spoke. 

“Oh! T’sh petter as a hundred tollar in ter Spar 
bank.” 

“Then go home directly and take some of it out 
and buy decent clothing for your wife and child. If 
you do not, and she is brought here again, I will 
cause: you to be arrested and sent to the island for 
six months. Go!” 

The chiffonnier, while a baleful light seemed to 
play about the irises of his eyes, snatched the child 
from his wife’s arms, and with a muttered curse di- 
rected at her for permitting herself to be arrested, 


‘walked rapidly out of the audience chamber, follow- 


ed slowly—painfully even—by the poor creature 
that bore it, and out of whose emaciated body had 
doubtless long since by hard usage been driven the 
little of soul it had once contained.—N. Y. Heraid. 
It makes one’s sensibilities shudder, as in imagina- 
tion we follow the poor creature to the home (!) of 
her lord and master, where his marital powers could 
wreak themselves, free from any outside moral re- 
straint. E. H. H. 
N. York, Oct. 28, 1867. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXV. 
A CONTRABAND. 
hfe strolling listlessly in the streets of 
Memphis one day, a dispiay of oranges in a 
shop-window, led me to go in and buy. It was the 
salesroom of a bakery and confectionery, to which 
the thrifty proprietor had added the functions of a 
saloon. Every thing was in elegant style, cleanly, 





and free from the fumes of alchohol and smoke. 
The refreshment and the polite attentions of the shop- 
keeper, who was chatty, brought about a conversa- 
tion in which he gave me an account of his history. 
He was born aslave in Mississippi, and was now about 
forty. Excepting a tinge of yellow in the deeper 
lines of his face, and the slight crisp of the hair, he 
was a white man. The high head, thin expanded 
nostril, clean-cut, expressive mouth, and the spiritual, 
lustrous eyes which suffering develops, told of high 
blood in low life, which has examples everywhere, 
but nowhere in such strange complications as those 
resulting from slavery. He was apprenticed to a 
baker and confectioner in his boyhood. When he 
had learned his trade, his master hired him out, re- 
ceiving several hundred dollarsa year for his ser- 
vices. At twenty-five he desired to marry, but de- 
termined, he said, not to bring a family of slaves 
into the world, for he had a dreadful aversion to 
slavery. He proposed to buy himself; and his master 
put the price at two thousand dollars, and gave him 
five years in which to pay it. When the time was 
out and he had almost paid his ransom, he was taken 
sick, which brought him in debt and put him back so 
that he could not meet the payment in time. When 
he finally made up the sum, his master refused to 
let him go, because he had not met the contract in 
the letter, as to time. He was terribly angry at such 
treatment, and would have run away but for his 
sweetheart. 
“Why did you not seek legal redress?” I asked. 


“What redress would a court and jury of slave- 
holders render me?” was his pertinent reply ; “and 
besides, my testimony was ruled out by law.” 


“ But had your master no honor ?” 
“The facts are as I tell you,” he said. 


He married and had ason. Not long afterward 
the man who owned his wife died; his estate being 
insolvent, the slave wife was sold and removed to a 
distance, so that he could seldom see her. She pined 
under this separation, and finally died in his absence. 
The husband ran away, was secreted on a steamer 
by acolored boat-hand, and found employment at 
his trade in Memphis. Here his master followed 
and found him, and proposed to take him back into 
slavery. Citizens interceded, and again he bought 
himself for fifteen hundred dollars, paying three 
hundred down, and giving his master indorsed notes 
for the balance. He had paid the greater part 
when the war broke out. His master came up to 
Memphis and proposed to take him back unless he 
paid the remainder at once, and this too, after he had 
paid three thousand dollars in all. His unblushing 
apology was, that he was a smart yellow boy, that 
he was his property, and he could not afford to lose 
him. 

“But I took the old man aside,” said the contra- 
band, and swore to him that I would never pay him 
another cent, and that I would never return to 
slavery alive. Then he was good-natured. There 
were several in league with me in Memphis, who 
would have killed him if I had said the word. I 
then bargained with him for my son for eight hun- 
dred dollars. After your army came here, this busi- 
ness was so good that I set up for myself; and now 
I own the stock, with a partner, and have the money 
to pay for my boy; but I understand that he is in 
the service of a Colonel of the rebel army at Vicks- 
burg; and I suppose if I should send the money 
down there they would rob me of it, and I should 
never sce my boy. I am just waiting to see how 
this war will come out.” Just then a bright young 
mulatto woman came in, leading a little child. 
“ This,” said he, “is my wife and child.” 

THE NEGROES 

were plenty in Memphis. To call a man a negro 
does not describe him. He may be black, brown, 
yellow, or white, according to the taste which his 
ancestors may have had for miscegenation. The 
pure-blooded negroes differ, too, according to the part 
of the great continent of Africa from which they 
originated, as much as English, Spaniards, French 
or Italians differ from each other. Every race, too, 
embraces every moral grade, so that nothing can be 
more unjust than judging men at wholesale, by na- 
tionalities. 
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Where negroes abound, they are quite different 
from the isolated ones who are passive menials with- 
out social recognition and support. In masses, they 
form their social distinctions quite as definitely as 
other people. This was true of the slaves. The 
house-servant, the mechanic, or the aspiring one 
who bought his time and went into business for him- 
self, each appreciated his grade, wherein it raised 
him in any particular in the social scale. They 
valued themselves, too, according to the stand- 
ing of their masters. To be the slave of a rich 
or titled man, was a matter of great pride with 
them. The negro appears to be an exception to 
the general law, that barbarians perish with their 
barbarism, when brought into contact with civi- 
lization. This is owing, perhaps, to the fact that 
he is so receptive to the influences of his superi- 
ors, and is so ready to yield to the tendency of 
the human race to become cosmopolitan. At 
Memphis the negroes were everywhere. For in 
addition to the slaves and free blacks who were 
there before the war, great crowds of fugitives came 
thither, to whom our armies were a Red Sea of de- 
liverance. But they were in a wilderness of tribula- 
tion: every old building, shanty or tent which was 
available, was crowded to its utmost capacity, with 
masses of ragged and filthy men, women and chil- 
dren, who were suffering from the diseases which 
such circumstances induce, and being corrupted by 
contiguity to great armies which included the brutal 
and vicious of the national population. 


But there was also a pretentious negro aristocracy. 
I was spending a pleasant afternoon in company 
with two other officers, riding through the suburbs 
of the city, when we came upon the cemetery. It 
was ornamented with costly tombs, walks and trees, 
like Mt. Auburn or Greenwood. While we were 
surveying the attractions of the place, along proces- 
sion of elegant carriages entered the grounds and 
surrounded an open grave. We sat upon our horses 
at a respectful distance, while quite a congregation 
of colored people alighted. They were richly, 
though plainly dressed, and had the air and dig- 
nity of refinement. The ceremonies were con- 
ducted by a venerable clergyman, who was quite elo- 
quently assisted by two younger ministers, in the 
elaborate exercises of the occasion. After the coffin 
was lowered into the ground anda portion of the 
earth thrown in, the senior minister stepped into 
the grave and walking back and forth while it was 
being filled up, took the lead in a song in which all 
joined in the quaint style of negro melody, now so- 
norous and loud, now soft and pathetic. With every 
verse the enthusiasm increased ; and with up-turned 
faces bathed in tears, the crowd swayed to and fro, 
keeping time to the heart-stirring dirge. It was in 
the tune of the John Brown song, on which it was a 
parody, and purported to be an address of the de- 
ceased wife and mother to her surviving friends. 
The chorus ran, 


“ Oh husband, will you meet me ?” 


repeated three times to fill out the strain—the 
children, brothers, sisters, pastor, class-leader, Sun- 
day-school, &c., being addressed in turn. When the 
grave was filled, and the flame of excitement was at 
its height, the old pastor standing upon the top of 
the mound, raised his hands in a fervor of irresisti- 
ble magnetism which carried his whole congrega- 
tion with him, in an extemporaneous verse, referring 
to the army and the freedom which it was bringing 
to their race, and closed by extending his hands, with 
asmile of most thrilling joy and gratitude, to us, 
who sat with uncovered heads, gazing spcel]-bound, 
while he sang, 

“ Oh, soldiers will you meet us, 

In the bright and happy land ?” 

This impromptu appeal was so unexpected, and 
so touching, that the trio answered by an involun- 
tary burst of sympathetic tears. One of our party 
who was a hearty negro-hater, had but just before 
expressed his sentiments, by saying that he had 
written to his wife that the south was full of mules 
and negroes, and that he liked the mules the best. 
But on our return he said, while speaking of the oc- 
currence at the cemetery, ‘‘ The man who says that 
negroes haye no souls, is a fool. I neyer saw any- 





thing like it. I am now ready to lay my dead body 
before Vicksburg, to free such a people.” 

Whenever I hear Work’s song, “‘ Wake Nicode- 
mus,” I think of that old colored preacher. 








WHEN DID IT COME? 


OHN THE BAPTIST came preaching, “ The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand!” We may 
think at first that this announcement refers to 
the appearance of Christ, who soon after com- 
menced his work. But Christ came also preach- 
ing, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand:” so 
the kingdom of heaven was not inaugurated by 
his appearance. It had not come when he sent 
out his disciples; for he told them to preach, 
saying, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand!” 
It had not come six days before his transfig- 
uration ; for he said at that time, “ I tell you of 
atruth, there be some standing here who shall 
not taste of death till they see the kingdom of 
God.”* It had not come when he went up to 
Jerusalem to be crucified; for on that journey, 
as he drew near to the city, he spake a parable 
to those with him, “ because they thought the 
kingdom of God should immediately appear,” 
in which he instructed them that he was going 
“into a far country to receive for himself a 
kingdom and return.” It had not come, up to 
the hour-of his ascension, if, as it cannot be 
doubted, the disciples had in mind that same 
kingdom of God when they asked him, “ Wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel?” His conversation with them since his 
resurrection had been “of things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God,” and they were full of in- 
terest and eagerness; but he told them it was 
not for them to know the time; they should re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit and then be witnesses un- 
to him in Jerusalem, and to the uttermost parts 
of the earth ; just as he had told them once be- 
fore when they had made a similar inquiry, 
“ The gospel must first be published among all 
nations.” Moreover, if we have rightly inter- 
preted this answer, viz., that the kingdom of 
God should not come till after the apostles had 
gone unto all the world and preached the gos- 
pel (which they did as they were commanded, 
see Rom. 1: 5, 10: 18, Col. 1: 6), than it did 
not come till long after the day of Pentecost. 

When, then, did it come? Christ told posi- 
tively, within a certain limit, when it would 
come. In that memorable conversation with 
his disciples about the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the accompanying events, he says, “ When 
ye see these things come to pass, know ye that 
the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily I 
say unto you this generation shall not pass away 
till all be fulfilled.” This limit corresponds 
with that implied in another text we have 
quoted, “There be some standing here who 
shall not taste of death,’ &c. It corresponds 
with John the Baptist’s announcement, “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” In fact, the 
careful reader will find it consistent with all 
that is said of the kingdom of God in the New 
Testament. 

It follows, of course, that the kingdom of 
heaven was set up in the interior world; and 
that those who saw it without tasting death, 
were “changed,” as Paul said, “ We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” H. 





*Matthew uses the phrase, ‘ kingdom of heaven,” almost 
exclusively, while the other evangelists use more frequently 
“kingdom of God.” 





NO CHANCE FOR COMPETITION. 


AM a woman, and am in favor of female 

suffrage, and more than that, of the aboli- 
tion of marriage-slavery ; and yet from my very 
soul I believe in the inherent superiority of 
man. His essential nature is the noblest. It 
is not only stronger than woman’s, but finer- 
grained; not only most powerful intellectually, 
but richest in the affections. He excels her not 
ouly in those arts which have made 

——“ Fire, floods ‘and earth, 
The vassals of his will,” 

but, put him in the kitchen, he is the best cook ; 
let him play on the piano, his musicis the most 
exquisite ; at the sewing-machine even, he is the 
most dextrous and neat. Woman is thought 
to be affectionate; yet I believe that man is 
governed by his heart more than woman is, and 
his heart is incomparably deeper. He is capa- 
ble of loving more unselfishly, more magnani- 
mously than woman. But what I admire in 
him above all, is his capacity for humility; he 
can go below woman in the meekness of a little 
child, and make her ashamed of herself by his 
softness of spirit. R. 


A BETTER RELIGION WANTED. 


There are many who long to see in the re- 
ligious press a higher-toned spirituality, a relig- 
ion set forth which speaks of victory, and rises 
abuve the common plane of trying and doing. 
They want some high and definite standard of 
attainment set before them, and to be shown 
the way to that consecration which alone fulfills 
the requirements of the Master. They are 
weary of living the legal, 7th of Romans expe- 
rience, and long to say from their hearts, “ There 
is now no condemnation.” They sigh for that 
baptism of the Holy Ghost which shall not 
only “witness with their spirits that they are 
born of God,” but shall give them power to 
draw others into holiness. They weep over the 
strength of evil habit, and long to be told how 
they are to be “delivered from this body of sin 
and death.” 


To this class the ordinary religious press has 
furnished too little aid; and may not the same 
be said, also, of the pulpit? There is much 
written and preached about religion and about 
Christ, which yet does not seem to be religion, 
or to contain Christ. Christ crucified is held 
up, while Christ risen is forgotten. Surely we 
need something more than this, before we are 
armed for the conversion of the world. We 
need Christ, the Conqueror, to abide in us, and 
act through us; and in order to realize this, we 
must have an entire consecration of the heart, 
a perfect bending of the human to the Divine 
will, an abandonment of self, that Christ may 
possess and use us for his glorious work. 


This life of resolutions made only to be 
broken, of constant defeat in the struggle against 
evil habits, this mixed life of flesh and spirit, is 
not the full-orbed religion of the Bible. Yet 
few Christians exclaim with the apostle, “I can 
do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me.” 

Religion in this higher sense is the great 
want of the church. Many souls are thirsting 
for the living water. We would fain be among 
those who shall bring the cup to their lips, and 
we count upon the aid of those like minded. 

—The Advance. 


Votcanogs AT THE West.—A Montana paper 
reports the discovery of a remarkable volcanic 
district by a party stampeding from the Bear 
gulch. It says: “They have been to the lake 
at the head of the Yellowstone, and report the 
greatest wonder of the age. For eight days 
they traveled through a volcanic country emit- 
ting blue flames, living streams of molten brini- 
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stone, and almost every variety of minerals 
known to chemists. The appearance of the 
country was smooth and rolling, with long level 
plains intervening. On the summits of these roll- 
ing mounds were craters from four to eight feet in 
diameter ; and everywhere upon the level plains, 
dotting it like prairie dog-holes, were smaller 
ones, from four to six inches and upwards. The 
steam and blaze were constantly discharging 
from these subterranean channels in regular evo- 
lutions or exhaustions, like the boilers of our 
steamboats, and gave the same roaring, whistling 
sound. As far as the eye could reach, this motion 
was observed. They were fearful to ascend to 
the craters lest the thin crust should give way 
and swallow them. Mr. Hubbel (one of the 
party), who has visited this region before, ven- 
tured to approach one of the smaller ones. As 
he neared its mouth his feet broke through, and 
the blue flame and smoke gushed forth, envelop- 
ing him. Dropping upon his body, he crawled 
to within a couple of feet of the crater, and saw 
that the crust around its edge was like a thin 
wafer. Lighting a match, he extended it to the 
mouth, and instantly it was on fire. The hol- 
low ground resounded beneath their feet as they 
traveled on, andevery moment it seemed liable 
to break through and bury them in its fiery 
vaults. The atmosphere was intensely suffocat- 
ing, and they report that life could not long be 
sustained there. Not a living thing, bird or 
beast, was seen in the vicinity. The prospectors 
have given it the significant name, hell.” 


UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


The shadows lay along Broadway, 
’ Twas near the twilight-tide— 
And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 
Alone walk’d she; but viewlessly, 
Walk’d spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 


She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true— 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo— 

But honored well are charms to sell, 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair— 
A slight girl, lily pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail. 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


No mercy now can clear her brow, 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 
For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way ! 
But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed alway ! 
—N. P. Willis. 


A QUEER PROOF. 


A wag in Brooklyn, who volunteered toset type 
in a printing-office recently, gives the following ac- 
count of his practice, in the Brooklyn Eagle : 

“T pied the first stickful I set up, in trying to empty 
it on a galley, and had to set it up over again, when 
I bribed the Devil (printer’s) to empty it for me. 
Buckley thought I would make a printer in time, and 
advised me to go somewhere and learn the business, 
then come back and he would give meajob. AsI 
want the readers of your paper to sce that I can set 
type, the foreman said he would put my fake in here. 


mY sEt. 
printers sHouLDn’0t Put oN ANyalrs. anyBodY 
can set tYpe wHo ynows anfyying. Axl Yo’V 
got to DO is to PicK uP tHe LEers. And set Them 
UP In A rOw, witH SpaseS and sTops,,-:. its JUst 
as EaSy——wHeN yoU know hOW Todolt....aS 





anyThIng ElSe- you haVe Got Jo look OUT aNd 
t the leTTerS riGhT stpo UP. Which As You sEt 
Heg UPS|DE qOMN,; is A liTtLE diFiCUlt AT 


fiRst: Besg like trying To reaD a nemspapEr 
stanDing on Your t Hay’ Whioh iS not Very Easy 
TILL you gEt Us o It* thenyoU hava cot To 


make ALI] yOurE LinEs even anp jIgHt In the 
Dolugn ; WHich Tho PriNteRs CalL “ ZVjuSt- 


Lives Are SometiMEs as Harp to JuSTIFY as 
SoMe men”s Conduct which May refEr tO 
prinTers, whO go On + striKeS ¢ sUddenlY * * * 

I have Set A tHis UP in 2 Hours & A hAlf! 

“ As the foreman said he would like to get the pa- 
per out this week, and he was afraid if I kept at the 
case all day there would be so much matter set up 
that he could’nt get it all in, I knocked off and called 
it half a day. 

“But I shall not give up the printing business.” 





NEWS_ITEMS. 

Tue President has issued a proclamation in which 
he appoints Thursday, November twenty-eighth, as 
a day for national thanksgiving. 

Ex-GovErnor John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
died on Wednesday, Oct. 30, of apoplexy. 


THERE has been a hurricane on the Gulf coast, 
causing terrible destruction of life and property on 
the Rio Grande and in other places. In some in- 
stances entire villages were destroyed. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue soldiers of King Victor Emanuel refuse to 
fight against the Garibaldians. 


Pore Pius IX, has retired from the Vatican, and 
sought refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. 


Kine Victor EMANUEL has issued a proclamation 
denouncing Garibaldi, and declaring that the policy 
of France in maintaining the obligations of the Sep- 
tember Convention, meets with the approval of the 
Italian government. 


THE French fleet, which was to be sent to the pro- 
tection of Rome, was again put under orders to sail 
for Italy. Reports from Civita Vecchia announce 
the arrival of the fleet there; and the French troops 
are now occupying the city. 

DispatcHes from Italy state that Garibaldi has 
gathered a large force around him, and is marching on 
Rome, and that the Papal troops are retiring slowly 
before the victorious march of the insurgents. A 
severe engagement took place between the Papal 
forces and the Garibaldians, at Monte Rotondo, 
which resulted in the victory of the latter; and 
Garibaldi, with his whole army, estimated at from 
ten thousand to twelve thousand strong, advanced 
to the outer fortifications of Rome. Great excite- 
ment prevails in Rome. The insurgents in the city 
are actively engaged, and an outbreak is hourly ex- 
pected. 

LATER dispatches from Italy state that the tele- 
graphic communications with Rome have suddenly 
ceased, the insurgents having probably cut the 
wires. The Garibaldians have also taken posses- 
sion of a portion of the railway between Rome and 
Civita Vecchia, and torn up the rails. The Pontifi- 
cal troops have all been withdrawn from the country 
and are concentrated within the fortifications of 
Rome. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. H. R., Cal.—We have received the money you 
ordered to be sent, and have forwarded the Crmcv- 
LAR to your address. 


F. R. M., N. Y.--How do we know that the 
“Club” you speak of would care to, read the Crr- 
CULAR? Although, as we have said before, our pa- 
per is free to all, we do not like to send it where we 
are not sure it will be entirely welcome. If you can 
satisfy us on this point, we will readily comply with 
your request. 

W. K., N. Y.—“ I believed God would give me 


something to do to earn money to send to the Cir- 
CULAR, and he has; so I send you $2.” 


Thank you. To trust God for athing and then 
realize that you receive it from him, is worth more 
than gold to the believer. Every such bit of gen- 
uine experience is appreciated by us. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CircuLar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 8335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Complex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 


the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SSILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. ©. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot. 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be — on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach, Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or THE OnempA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprer’s Going; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. : 

MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Votumes oF THE “CrrcuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or tHe Oxrerpa Community for gale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Circu.ar, and orders fro 
our other publications. 


